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chapel was significant. The spiritual needs of the small gar-
rison were always subordinated to the exigencies of policy, and
the scanty records at our disposal suggest that the whites were
more interested in wine, mulatto women, and profits from gold,
than in the salvation of their souls. Martin Frobisher did not
jibe merely in the embittered spirit of one who had been im-
prisoned in the castle, when he declared in 1562 that:
.. . except it be that thay have masse nowe and then within the
castell, to the which a verey fewe of the said enhabitantes who have
been trayned up of children doo sometyme come, there is no other
preest nor preacher to convert or instruct anyone to the Christian
faith (doc. 141).
Bombardiers and cross-bowmen seem to have formed the main
part of the garrison, which was never very large. In 1482,
d'Azambuja had retained the services of only sixty men, and
during the years to 1560 the number rarely, if ever, much ex-
ceeded this. But the defenders of Sao Jorge could always rein-
force themselves by drawing upon the trained warriors of Mina
town, while their weapons were superior to those of hostile
negroes. As a result, though the Portuguese occupied the fort
for as long as 155 years, they were only once seriously im-
perilled by a purely native attack. In 1570, the Fetu and the
Comani combined in an assault upon them, but the defences of
the garrison were sufficient to enable the Portuguese to hold out
even against this alliance between traditional enemies1.
The position of the Portuguese on the coast was in some
respects very unsatisfactory. Their tenure of the Mina conces-
sion depended primarily upon their own power to hold it and
secondly upon the goodwill of the neighbouring tribes. It is
true that they had allies in the Mina Blacks, and that they could
strengthen their position by playing upon the divisions among
the negroes, particularly the rivalry between their nearest
neighbours, the Fetu and the Comani. But the small garrisons
in their forts entirely relied for arms, provisions and reinforce-
ments upon the safe and regular arrival of ships from Portugal.
Moreover, they had to make sure of a supply of fresh water
1 Marees, Beschryvinge, ch. 19.